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erty, and the title to this property stood in the name
of the agent of all the parties belonging to the firm.

If this view of the matter had been universally
accepted, and if the right of a State to secede at its
own will from the federation had been also univer-
sally conceded, it would also no doubt have been
generally granted that the forts, arsenals, post-offices
and other public buildings lying within the territory
of a State which had withdrawn from the Union
ought to be turned over to that State, on the ground
that these structures were situated within her bonier*,
and ought in the nature of things to be within her
sole control, and no longer in the control of the Fed-
eral Government, which was now in fact the agent
of the other States only. The seceding State would
be expected to enter into an accounting with the
States from whose society she had withdrawn ; ami
in this accounting she would be charged with tin*
value of the property turned over to her, and with
her proportion of the public debt, and credited with
her contributions towards the erection of forts, light-
houses, and other public buildings lying within the
limits of the other States; and the balance would be
paid by the party from whom it was found to be due,
All this would, no doubt, have been done, at leant
substantially, if the theory of the right of seceswiou
had been universally accepted.

But this was very far from being the case. A
large majority of the people of the North denied the
right of a State to leave the Union. It was true that
but few persons spoke of taking decided action
against the seceding States ; still there was nothing